WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES

CHAPTER VI
THE Balkan Question was at that time the main preoccupation of
the European Chancelleries. The old Turkish Empire, the
remains of the Ottoman conquests of the fourteenth, fifteenth,
and sixteenth centuries, was slowly tottering to its fall. It would not
have survived so long as it did if it had not been for the rival ambitions
of its various neighbours. Austria and Russia had both staked their
claims among the ruins when it did fall. Germany, too, meant to
have her share of the plunder and was planning'to achieve preliminary
economic penetration by means of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway. Nor
did Italy intend to be left out of it but was already coveting a foothold
in Albania and dreaming of a mare nostrum in the Adriatic, What none
of these Powers seemed to take into consideration were the wishes of
the Balkan peoples themselves. Yet in the Balkans also the spirit of
nationalism, which the Napoleonic wars had done so much to foster,
was beginning to assert itself. Serbia and Montenegro, Bulgaria and
Greece were doing more than dream of national unity and the over-
throw of the alien despotism which had so long oppressed their fellow-
citizens under Turkish rule. It needed but a spark to set the Balkans,
the powder-magazine of Europe as it was then called, ablaze.
Actually the match was lit in Constantinople itself, with a fuse
which ran first up to Bosnia and Herzegovina and then back to
Belgrade, Sofia, and Athens. The tyranny and corrupt administration
of Abdul Hamid produced the Young Turk Movement, the revolution
of 1907, the deposition of the Sultan, and the establishment of a con-
stitution in Constantinople. Apprehensive of the effect which this
might produce among the Balkan races, Austria determined to make
sure of her share of the Turkish bearskin and promptly declared the
annexation in full sovereignty of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Nominally
still part of the Turkish Empire, these provinces had been administered
by Austria since 1879 u^er a provision of the Berlin Congress.
Nevertheless, their unilateral annexation by Austria constituted the
first act leading up to the World War of 1914 and to the dissolution in
its turn of that old Austro-Hungarian Empire of which the diplo-
matists of the past had said that if it did not exist it would have to be
created* It was not the first, nor will it be the last, time that a diplo-
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